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REALISM IN FICTION 



BY ARTHTJB C. BENSON 



Thebe are periods in the world's history when a great 
wave of thought and impulse comes rolling in from the 
unknown deeps. It is common enough to attribute such move- 
ments of the world-spirit, whatever it be, to the influence 
of some personality or group of personalities; but we are 
learning to perceive that this is not the case, and that though 
men of prophetic spirit may be the first to recognize and 
proclaim the new tendency, yet it is only that they are the 
first to be consciously affected, and that the same impulse 
is making itself felt, however blindly and dumbly, in all 
thinking and feeling minds. 

The last century has seen the rise of the scientific spirit ; 
and though it is no part of my business here to trace its 
general manifestations, one can see its effect in our im- 
aginative literature as clearly as in any other department 
of human life. 

The essence of the scientific spirit is to observe, to an- 
alyze, to accumulate evidence, to look closer into life, to mis- 
trust generalization, to record, and to represent. This need 
not necessarily be done with a philosophical motive ; it may 
just manifest itself in an impatience of old conclusions and 
conventions, in a determination to see everything in a clear 
light, without hurried inference or traditional prejudice, to 
make sure of the ground, to neglect nothing, to distort 
nothing. 

This tendency is making itself felt very surely and dis- 
tinctly in our present-day fiction. The old inclination of the 
tellers of tales obeying, no doubt, a similar inclination on the 
part of listeners, was to brush aside all the vulgar, obvious, 
and commonplace elements of life, to represent character at 
its highest and most heroic, and at the same time, in order 
to make the background darker and blacker by way of con- 
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trast, to intensify the uglier and more evil elements, that 
the nobler types of temperament might be more radiantly 
and emphatically outlined. 

That was what romance, developing and broadening out 
of epic, tried to do. It is not necessary to censure or con- 
demn this tendency in the name of art: as long as the aim 
is clearly realized and apprehended, it is a perfectly legiti- 
mate and natural form of art. 

But imaginative writers in these later days have wearied 
of all that. They have begun to perceive that life itself is 
far more wonderful and abundant than any arbitrary re- 
construction of it; that the interest of life lies in the very 
fact that we cannot, as the poet says, " remold it nearer to 
our heart's desire," but that it is an infinitely mysterious 
and complex thing, which we can only criticize by studying; 
and that we must not be afraid of looking closely at its baser 
sides, its failures, its contradictions; because it is in them 
that the very secret of life lies. The imaginative spirit 
has grown to perceive that truth is a far more interesting 
thing than any private fancy, and it has learned, too, that 
the imaginative faculty can be just as nobly used in selec- 
tion and firm representation as it was used in discarding 
and remodeling. 

It is this, then, that we call Realism : a determination, not 
necessarily with any scientific purpose, to present life as it 
is, and to recognize that so viewed it has a higher sort of 
beauty in it than any vague imported beauty won by sup- 
pression and contempt of what appears to be commonplace. 

Now it is first necessary to say that this method, the 
realistic method, must be a spontaneous and authentic one. 
It wholly fails of its aim if it is a merely irritable protest 
against the old sweetness and solemnity. It must include 
romance and not defy it. It must realize that the world 
does produce heroic spirits of inspired quality. There is 
in humanity a deep spring of nobility, which leaps into the 
air at times of crisis and revolt; and there is also a lofty 
equanimity, a high and silent patience, which manifests 
itself, though it sometimes eludes observation, in the dreari- 
est and dullest of surroundings. Realism must frankly 
recognize this, and must not forbid the heroic subject. It 
may be as minute as possible, but it need not, therefore, be 
mean — all that it can do is to abstain from the accumulation 
of melodramatic elements, from overfortunate coincidences, 
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from caricatures of heroism, from absurd elongation and 
fantastic emphasis; it is, of course, a much more difficult 
business to indicate heroic qualities subject to all the 
shadows of circumstance, the unpleasant obstacles, the 
feeble lapses, the languors and fatigues of life. There must 
be no Deus ex machina, no magic weapons which no human 
armor can withstand, no seven-leagued boots, none of the 
miraculous apparatus lavished by old romance upon its cen- 
tral figures. Perhaps the worst feature of the old epic 
was the intolerable complacency of the hero, the way in 
which he boasted and bragged of his exploits, the self-con- 
scious dramatization of his whole career. The realistic 
hero need not be forbidden to do great, patient, courageous 
things, but he must do them unemotionally and naturally, not 
for the sake of their effect, but because they seem to him the 
obvious and simple thing to do. 

But the main business of the realist will be this, not simply 
to invent situations in which all his characters will be en- 
abled to* display their salient qualities, but to observe the 
sort of situations which actually do occur in life, and to face 
the fact that most people are very strangely compounded 
of excellence and meanness, that the processes of improve- 
ment and disintegration are alike slow and gradual, with 
many an ebb and flow; and that there is in all human life 
a strange chemical power of assimilation and combination, 
so that good and evil are alike delicately evoked and fostered 
and obliterated by human relations and admixtures. 

Again, the realist must make it his aim to suppress as far 
as possible all bias and prejudice : he must not maintain a 
thesis or take a side : he must not personify his own hopes 
and fears, his likes and dislikes. He must clearly perceive 
that the trade or occupation or interests or powers of his 
characters matter very little, and amount to hardly more 
than difference of vesture and accent, and that men bring 
the same characteristics to whatever they do. He must 
realize that the main interests of mankind do not now reside 
in combat or even in love-making; that the old romances 
dealt largely in such things because it is in these regions 
that the most ardent and eager excitements of humanity 
are experienced, but that apart from these sublimated mo- 
ments property, work, health, social intercourse, religion, 
politics, education, and many other things, thoughtlessly and 
trivially held to be unromantic and unpoetical, do really 
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make up for crowds of intelligent and vigorous people the 
solid substance of life quite apart from any idealization or 
sentimentality. 

Indeed, it is of sentiment that the realist must mainly 
beware, because the great danger of the romancer is senti- 
ment. It is a thing which most people value highly, and 
none the less because it is more rare than is supposed. Long 
tracts of life have to be lived without it, and it is a special 
gift like all other gifts. But just because it has an ineffable 
sweetness and fragrance, and because it is evoked very 
emphatically of certain periods and crises of life, there is 
a great demand for its importation ; a writer who can evoke 
the appropriate sentiment for an occasion is warmly wel- 
comed by people whose desire is greater than their emo- 
tion ; .and so the temptation of the romancer is to load every 
rift with sentiment, to make persons thrill responsively to 
every possibility of it. Yet what is the case in real life? 
Is it not every one's experience to look forward with intense 
anticipation to the visit of a friend, and then, instead of a 
luxury of emotion, to find the friend dull or preoccupied, or 
oneself cold and tongue-tied f One revisits some old and 
familiar scene, and expects a perfect symphony of memory 
and haunted echoes ; and some dreary fact of life intervenes, 
some discomfort, the presence of a pert and unsympathetic 
person, some prosaic anxiety; and the scene is as hollow 
and meaningless as the painted background of the stage 
seen in leaden daylight. The pleasure which most of us 
feel in romance is in the deliberate suppression of intrusive 
flatness, in the rehabilitation of life on a sublime plane, 
in the concentration of ideal effects. And if this is the case 
with the deep and luxurious emotions of life, it is equally 
so when the romancer is dealing with tragic passions, with 
vices, with harsh and trenchant faults. How common it is 
in real life to find the fierce and malevolent person acting 
with unexpected mildness and generosity! How poignant 
situations collapse! How unexpectedly reasonable the im- 
patient and aggressive show themselves! In a word, how 
unexpected life is in its transformations and its develop- 
ments! How perfectly normal it is for two perfectly in- 
congruous faults to be found side by side in the same person 
— large generosity with petty meanness; fiery irascibility 
with maudlin tenderness! The realist has to grasp and 
express the fact that many people are wholly inconsistent, 
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and that it is next to impossible to generalize — that, in fact, 
every individual is unique, not true to sample, not to be de- 
pended upon for good or for evil. And one of the subtlest 
things of all is the strange phenomenon of combination, the 
magnetic effect which some people have over others, so that 
in the presence of the magnetist the person affected is wholly, 
though temporarily, transformed. Any schoolmaster knows 
that a collection of boys is not a mere sum of individuals, 
but that there is a sort of chemical influence resulting from 
juxtaposition which has to be reckoned with as a very potent 
and vivid force indeed, rousing slumbering qualities and 
emphasizing inconvenient tastes. 

Here, too, is one of the immense difficulties of realistic 
portraiture of life, that it is lived in the mysterious region 
we call the present, which is gone the moment we are able 
to recollect it and regard it mentally, and that it resides in 
that terrible thing called motion, and motion which cannot 
be arrested; and yet we know that just as the electric cur- 
rent is a totally different thing from the incandescent point 
at which we see it, through which it flows, at that one frag- 
ment of space made visible and tangible, so life is itself a 
wholly different thing from its manifestation in present 
deed and word. This is the overwhelming problem for 
the artist of life, that he has somehow got to convey the 
impression of the current itself, of the permeating essence 
which is so vastly different from its perceptible collision 
and glow. In real life people do not and cannot say what 
they mean; the emotion is so infinitely larger a thing than 
any possible expression of it ; what can be momentarily felt 
might take an hour to describe ; and yet the essence of the 
thought is the simultaneous blending of strains felt but not 
consciously or rationally expressed, which if analyzed lose 
their quality, as the spectrum loses the quality and effect 
of the total ray. Emotion is a thing which communicates 
itself quite independently of speech, by glance, by gesture, 
and by actual fusion of vital currents too swift for the 
brain to formulate them. The melodramatist, the romancer 
is condemned to try to express these literally, to make people 
say what they leave unsaid, to put into clumsy word what 
really lies hidden as a glowing and flashing thought. 

Now the realist is here in a dilemma. If he describes a 
scene as it occurs, it is often principally remarkable for 
the entire suppression of all visible and audible emotion. 
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And it is certainly my experience, and I should imagine the 
experience of every one, in England, at all events, that in 
tragic scenes and situations where the atmosphere is tense 
with emotion, the most amazing fact is the incredibly com- 
monplace things which people say and do. In the most tragic 
scene which I can call to mind the conversation was mainly 
about the weather; it was an intense relief to every one 
present that any one should have been sensible enough to 
introduce the subject. But the realist has got to express 
the emotion somehow, and to catch, if he can, without lengthy 
analysis, that extraordinary fusion which comes at- moments 
of intensely vivid emotion of indignation, grief, memory, 
anguish, regret, mingled at the same time with the most 
inconsequent and trivial thought and observation. It is the 
lightning rapidity of thought which is the problem, and the 
realist has somehow to give the impression of this boiling 
cauldron of feeling with all its incongruous impediments. 
The supreme triumph of the art of Mr. Wells is in his won- 
derful power of rendering a confused and complex frame of 
mind. Tolstoy again in a less definitely intellectual region 
has a matchless gift for producing the effect, by character- 
istic selection, of the aimless reveries of the mind. 

But we are most of us very much at the mercy of con- 
vention and tradition and association. Our impressions of 
things as they happen are largely amplified by recollection 
and inference. We are in the position of the naval captain 
who objected to a picture of Turner's that there were no 
port-holes visible in a ship. Turner took him out-of-doors 
and showed him by ocular demonstration that in a ship at 
that distance the port-holes were not visible. The fact was 
that the captain knew they were there; and in representa- 
tions of life we often demand that things should be depicted 
which we know to be there, even though in actual fact they 
are invisible. And that is the difficulty of dealing with 
books; we have hitherto lived so much with romance, the 
essence of which is to represent life as it is not, amassing 
coincidences, emphasizing salient points, exaggerating, sup- 
pressing, making people say what they do not say but only 
dimly think, that we have got to demand a treatment of 
life which is not actual, and even to believe that it is actual. 
If realism is to prevail, as I have little doubt it will prevail, 
we have to be educated out of our convention, we have got 
to dispense with many convenient symbols and learn a new 
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code of signals. The old emotions have somehow to be ex- 
pressed and indicated, but it will require far more art to 
treat them and far more observation to clothe them. 

We must never forget, in art, that we are dealing with 
symbols and not with actual things. When a great draughts- 
man sets on paper in a few lines, with a bit of chalk, the 
outline of a beautiful face — those first five lines which, as 
Ruskin said, do more to present the subject than any of the 
thousands of strokes made afterward, he is only using a 
code of signals. A face is not in the least like that, a face 
has not a black bounding line and a dead white surface; 
but we have got used by long practice to seeing the thing 
conceived inside the hard outline; but the outline is not 
itself beautiful: there is no intrinsic beauty in black lines 
on white paper; it is the beautiful thought, the beautiful 
vision in the artist's mind, which is affecting us. The sketch 
is like the wire which holds the swift electric current, like 
a track across the void, over which our spirit can go to 
meet and greet his spirit. He enables us by signals thus 
used, by hints and whispers, to guess at what he has per- 
ceived; we can clothe the outline with the vesture of hu- 
manity, tinge the pale space with the hue of pulsing blood, 
supply the crystalline depth of the wide eye, body forth the 
wave-like ripple of the curling hair. The effect, then, depends 
upon three conditions: the perfect visualization of the 
thought in the artist's brain, the suggestiveness of the line 
he traces, and the power in ourselves, whatever that be, to 
reproduce by insight and sympathy the artist's image. 

Now the realist and the romancer are alike in this, that 
they are both trying to make their conception as clear and 
as suggestive as they can. 'The end of all art is to produce 
the idea as swiftly, as clearly, and as economically as it can. 
So far as the setting of the picture goes — the scene, the 
background — both are working on the same lines ; but while 
the art of the romancer is directed to what is impressive, 
trenchant, rich, resonant, while he exaggerates and em- 
phasizes, the art of the realist is directed to recovering, as 
far as he can, what the perceptive human being does actually 
retain and observe of a scene. Thus if the romancer is 
dealing with a tragic episode, he colors all his picture with 
salient ornament, he works up his details so as to give it 
all a fateful and stupendous air — he treats his subject, in 
fact, as a painter of historical pictures treats his subject; 
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lie studies accessories, he is careful about the contemporary 
accuracy of his robes and weapons, he makes his setting 
gorgeous and elaborate; but the realist will set himself 
rather to imagine what the human being in a moment of 
tragic emotion does actually see and observe; and he will, 
therefore, tend to minimize and hint his detail, and concen- 
trate his powers upon the actual and vivid emotions of the 
scene. We may observe how in a romance the detail is 
generally equally distributed all along the line ; as the story 
proceeds, each episode is treated with the same richness 
and expansiveness, and the setting is as carefully worked 
out. But what, as a matter of fact, does the reader of a 
breathless romance actually do? If one takes the trouble 
to look critically through a romance which one has read 
with absorbed interest, one infallibly finds that one has a 
much clearer memory of the initial detail than of the sub- 
sequent detail. The later descriptions, if one has been really 
interested in the emotional progress of the story, will be 
found to have left but little mark upon the mind; if one 
has not actually skipped them, one has made one's way 
through them impatiently, like a man struggling through 
a copse to the open daylight. And one finds that it is much 
the same with the rhetoric employed. "When, in the later 
scenes of a romance, hero and heroine speak as elaborately 
as ever, deal in leisurely metaphors, expand the thought 
into well - balanced parentheses, one finds that one has 
scampered through them in one's eagerness to tear the 
heart out of the scene; one neglects the deftness of the 
strokes in one's anxiety to arrive at the issue of the game. 
The realist works on quite a different method; and one 
finds in all good realistic books that the accessory detail 
gets more and more economized toward the end; there is 
often a lavish use of it at the beginning to assist the mind 
to form a literal conception of the scene; but this is more 
and more sparingly employed, while the attention is more 
and more concentrated on the action, the interplay of emo- 
tion, the dramatic vigor of the situation. The more that 
the mind becomes concentrated on the personalities, the more 
that the subject takes shape, so much the swifter do the 
details flash by and leave the mind at leisure to apprehend 
the central emotion. Everything is discarded which does 
not bear poignantly and naturally upon the emotion. The 
truth is that the romancer is giving shape to his own im- 
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agination, and luxuriously indulging it, while the realist is 
thinking all the time how the scene is viewed through the 
eyes of human beings, who are absorbed in the progress 
of their own emotions. It is not that one method is better 
than the other. They are both being ptirsued instinctively 
and intentionally, only with different aims. The romancer 
is taken up with the equable progress of his scene, and he 
starts with the assumption that he is not presenting life 
as it enacts itself, but as it might appear to an observer 
who is more intent upon the pageant than upon the interplay 
of human qualities. But the realist is in and behind every 
one of his characters, losing himself in their fears and hopes, 
their desires and their perplexities; and his aim is not to 
present something formal, stately, decorous, majestic, but 
to reflect the breathlessness, the indecision, the swift mental 
changes, the ebb and flow of the mood. He does not say 
to himself, " How can this be largely and deliberately repre- 
sented?" but he is trying to discern the clash of weapons, 
the unexpected thrust, the agonized parry, the heat and 
terror of the conflict. He subordinates everything, not to 
the solemn mood of the actor who says, " How can I give 
this thought the fullest and most distinct impression?" but 
to the hurried mood of the man who has to do the best he 
can, and often does much worse than he could have done 
if he had but had the time to reflect. Time does not wait 
for us in life, as it waits for us in romances. We have to 
play an unrehearsed part, we have to speak and act ex- 
tempore. The romancer is the man who plans the scene be- 
forehand, and can assign to his antagonist the precise mode 
of his attack; or he is the man who recalls a scene, and 
invents the telling repartee, the effective statement, that 
he might have made if he had not been so bewildered by 
the onset. But the realist thinks rather of the courage which 
suddenly plays one false, of the stupefaction caused by the 
unexpected event, of the sudden flaring up and dying down 
of impulse, of the way in which a bodily desire instantane- 
ously shatters a philosophical programme, of the incredible 
dualism of humanity. The pleasure of romance is that it 
is life highly planned, pleasantly rearranged, deliberately 
lived ; the force of the realist rather lies in the truth of the 
thing, the overpowering vagueness of emotion, the treacher- 
ous slip, the fatuous lapse, the tendency of humanity to be 
unequal to a situation with due regard to the possibility of 
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being strangely and splendidly, on great occasions, surprised 
by readiness and inventiveness and unanticipated nobility. 

The romancer follows reason in bis method, the realist 
follows instinct. And as a matter of fact we most of us 
actually live by instinct, and find reasons to justify us as 
soon as we conveniently can. 

Then there is another great difficulty which besets realism : 
The difficulty in dealing with life as it is, is that it so largely 
consists in long, dreary, subdued, monotonous tracts of vapid 
talk, unrelieved work, days of drab and sullen texture, in- 
finite repetitions, dull delays. People tell the same stories, 
say the same things, think the same thoughts, wear the same 
clothes over and over again. These things gain a cumulative 
force from their dreadful iteration. There is a passage in 
one of Keats 's letters written when he was on a walking 
tour with a precise and prosaic friend. Keats describes 
how every night the friend unpacks his writing-case, gets out 
his things in a certain order, first the blotting-paper, then 
the ink, then the paper, and last of all the pen. Keats de- 
scribes the irritating effect of this, and says that he begs 
his friend in vain sometimes to get out the pen first. But 
that is a romantic frame of mind. If one loves life, one 
ought to be able to see with renewed and perennial delight 
the same ceremonious order preserved, and to be pleased 
that the clock strikes the hour so regularly. 

The realist has got somehow or other to reproduce the 
effect of this iteration: he cannot do it by iteration, for 
then the world, itself, as the writer of the Fourth Gospel 
naively says, could not contain the books that should be 
written. The realist must select as well as the romancer; 
but he must, not select the glowing and sparkling events, 
he must select the characteristic ones; and he must give 
the effect of repetition without repeating himself. That 
is, perhaps, why realism is so late a growth, because writers 
despaired of producing the effect of length and continuity 
by brief phrases. 

Miss Austen is, perhaps, the supreme exponent of this 
method. Take the case of Mr. Woodhouse in Emma. His 
biography as extracted from the book would fill a few pages 
— there is one long conversation, a few short ones, and a 
few directions about food and health. Yet the picture of 
the kindly, silly, timid, hospitable hypochondriac stands 
out with absolute firmness from the record. The thing is to 
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set the imagination at work, and to give the reader the power 
of creating the shadowed background permeated by the thin 
trickle of Mr. Woodhouse's medical hopes and fears. One 
never doubts that Mr. "Woodhouse is somewhere alive at this 
moment, if one could but get his address, counter-ordering 
the carriage, praising the smallness of his eggs, begging that 
wine may be well qualified with water, happily anticipating 
his evening gruel, supremely contented in spite of his pitiful 
limitations. 

Miss Austen is, in fact, the first instance in the literature 
of the century of the realistic method being applied to fiction. 
It was done quite instinctively, not with any idea of carrying 
out an artistic creed, but by the genius of a single mind, 
which saw life so, and found spontaneously and in isolation 
a perfect expression of the principle. The wonderful thing 
is that it was done when the air was all full of romance. 
Scott with his prodigal power was writing great romances, 
and interspersing them with passages of frank realism ; but 
all the structures of his books were romantic, and his main 
motives are generally almost epical in character. The real- 
ism of Scott is a kind of admirable by-play, an importation 
into his story of traits and types which he had delightedly 
observed. Miss Austen has given an admirably concise 
and modest account of her own methods. She expressed 
no sort of rebellion against romantic methods. She chose 
her own method simply because it was the only method she 
felt capable of using and applying. The result is that all 
her characters and all her plots are conceived with marvelous 
delicacy on an actual plane ; no figure in her books is ever 
consciously heroic, and the characters modify and affect 
each other's action and thought exactly as they do upon the 
stage of life. The wonder is that, though she had many 
admirers, she had no imitators. Minds used to romance 
not only demanded romance in fiction, but probably did not 
even discern that life was not romantic. And so from its 
very delicacy and fineness, from the subtle and charming 
humor which edges all the details with gold, the beautiful 
perfection of her art and method was overlooked, and the 
possibilities of such treatment neglected. 

But after Miss Austen the waters of romance closed in 
over the head of realism. George Eliot did indeed attempt 
a more or less realistic treatment of romantic subjects, 
notably in Middlemarch. But in Mr. Thomas Hardy the 
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pendulum swung even farther back into a kind of epical 
solemnity and magnificence. In the art at last of Mr. George 
Moore, Mr. Wells, and Mr. Arnold Bennett, to mention but 
three outstanding figures, the new realism substantially de- 
velops, and seems certain to transmute our native fiction. 

The realist, in working out his subject, must allow things 
to appear before their significance appears. He must not, 
like the writer of romance, give his readers the opportunity 
of perceiving at once what a hint or an accident is going to 
develop into, of chuckling in anticipation over results. He 
must not so much see things as they are, but as they become. 
There must be in his work a sense of the terror of the thing 
going on indistinctly at a distance; he must not interpret 
events too soon ; he must never be hurried. The fact must 
loom up as a crag through mist, vast, imponderable, im- 
palpable; it must not be too tangible or too decipherable; 
there must be no sense that the author is controlling events, 
or casting characters into the scales. He must seem to be 
analyzing, recording; the issue must seem to be as much a 
surprise to him, when it comes, as it is to the reader; the 
spectator may be able to see, after the event or the decision, 
that it was, after all, inevitable ; but there must be in it the 
anxious anticipation of life, the sense of mystery, the in- 
ability to predict exactly how the different elements will 
affect each other when the time comes for them to be fused. 

I suppose that it is certain, as we go deeper into psy- 
chology, that we shall come to have a far clearer idea of 
mental and emotional processes; but at present we are on 
the edge of an unexplored region, and know very little of 
the chemistry of the soul. Probably we shall come to see 
that the strange currents of public opinion, the vagaries of 
individuals, the forces which determine what we think and 
feel, the great irrational impulses which defy prudence and 
experience alike, are all the manifestations of a psychic 
force, which is to the spiritual world what electricity is to 
the material world. The realist is a scientific observer of 
that force, and any one who has once really embarked upon 
that sort of investigation will sicken of the old glib con- 
ventional romance, which played with forces as a child plays 
with bricks, and adjusted them to its trivial sense of triumph 
and success. In the region which I have described, triumph, 
success, comfort, prosperity, play a very secondary part. 
They are there indeed, pleasant and desirable things, sweet 
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as the honeycomb, warm as the sunshine. But it is ex- 
perience of which we are in search. The romancer writes 
that the happy pair lived happily ever afterward, and signs 
his name with a flourish ; but the realist looks past the mar- 
riage procession, and hears sounds behind the clash of bells. 
He sees the world pass on its way, strong and dreadful and 
adorable ; but it can be adored no longer like a slim white 
statue in its alcove at the end of a vista through the trailing 
trellis roses. It is something larger; more uncouth, more 
monstrous than that. It moves heavily and solemnly for- 
ward, with sighs and groans. It is not satisfied, it is not 
content; everywhere the horizon is closed by the blank wall 
of death. It has its times of ease and security, even of 
ecstasy; but there is always something to come, something 
ahead that cannot be clearly discerned. The road narrows 
to a point in the distance, passes over the hill, is lost to 
view. The strong breaks down, the lover flags, the beloved 
grows old and sad, the laughing child becomes the dismal 
man; and the reverse too happens: the calamity enriches, 
the heedless become wise, the clouds break in blessings, 
the music comes upon the air. The real failure in life is to 
become dull, settled, conventional, comfort-loving; the suc- 
cess is to remain vivid, interested, hopeful. 

And thus the realist has a great work before him ; he can 
bring into his task all the vital forces and experiences of 
life; he need not sort and reject, though he must balance 
and economize. The immense, the portentous difficulty of 
his work is the delight of it as well, because he is dealing, 
not as the arithmetician with definite ciphers, but as the 
geometrician with all kinds of curves and infinities, true not 
in one precise and limited relation, but in all space and time. 
But all this has to be subjugated and interpreted by art; 
and the reason why it is so complex is because it is a sudden 
unrolling and unfolding of a vast range of subjects, which 
have all to be analyzed and concentrated into slender books 
and tiny squares of print. So that the realist is like the 
visionary in Tennyson who reads the magic book of charms, 
with the margins scribbled over with the condensed labors 
of many a solitary student — the book of life. And of that 
book it is true, as it was of the other magical volume, that — 

None could read the comment but himself 
And none could read the book; not even he. 

Abthxjr C. Benson". 



